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education. The trade of teaching rarely 
fits one for the art. The profession of 
teaching is the art of all arts, and the 
teacher must be preeminently an artist. 

This presentation of the aim and plan 
of the new school is not the mere state- 
ment of a theory, but represents possibili- 
ties that have been demonstrated by its 
teachers in the past.* It is sometimes 
supposed, however, that as the attempt is 
made in school work to be more philo- 
sophical, the results become less practical 



in their relations to the affairs of every- 
day life. This is a mistaken idea. The 
distinct purpose of the Chicago Institute 
is to train and equip its pupils so that all 
the usual demands made upon them as in- 
dividuals and as members of the social 
body may be met in the most effective 
and, hence, the most practical way. It 
offers no inducement to any who would 
seek to realize the high ideals of life by 
any means except through hard and per- 
sistent effort. 



The Course of Study 



It is the purpose of "The Course of 
Study " to present in theory and practice a 
full exposition of the work of the Chicago 
Institute in the Academic and Pedagogic 
schools. This exposition will be continu- 
ous, and will consist of a monthly record 
of the work done in all grades and depart- 
ments, prepared by the teachers of the 
grades and departments. 

" The Course of Study " will be at once 
the curriculum, guide, and text-book of 
the students in the Pedagogical School, 
and a means of preparation for all persons 
who propose to attend the Chicago Insti- 



tute. It is also intended to meet the needs 
of those parents who care to know, month 
by month, the theory and details of the 
work of their children in the Academic 
School. Persons who wish to study the 
new education will find many practical 
suggestions as to the application of its 
fundamental principles to daily school- 
room work. 

This number contains the syllabi of the 
summer school. These syllabi, however, 
furnish a preliminary study of the work to 
be done in all departments of the Chicago 
Institute. 



Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon the Philosophy 

of Education 

Francis W. Parker 



" The school is society shaping itself." 

" Education is not a preparation for life ; it is 

life." Dr. John Dewey. 
" Put into the school that which you would 

have the state." German motto. 



The purpose of this discussion is to 
examine existing educational aims and 
methods, and to establish the following 
propositions: 

•In the Cook County Normal School and the Chicago 



1. Education should be the evolution of 
self-government. 

2. Social duties and responsibilities alone 
develop the habits and character essential to 
citizenship. 

3. The school should be an ideal community 
and every pupil should, to the best of his ability, 
exercise the functions of citizenship. 

4. The evolution of citizenship and the 
growth of the ideal community demand com- 
plete physical, mental and moral activities on 
the part of each pupil. Community life de- 
Normal School. 
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mands examination into its present conditions, 
its history and possibilities; it demands that 
knowledge which is needed to realize those 
possibilities— that skill which puts knowledge 
into life — that morality which actively holds the 
good ol others as the supreme motive. Under 
no other ideal is it possible for a human being 
to appreciate the necessity of complete living 
and of earnest study. 

5. The ideal of community life is the only 
ideal adapted to the nature of the child in the 
kindergarten, and to children and students of 
all grades, in fact to all human life. It is the 
ideal that appeals most strongly to young 
children, and which is in itself capable of ex- 
pansion as the child develops and civilization 
advances. 

6. The ideal of community life is the one 
ideal that is intrinsically moral and practically 
religious. 

II. Appeal to Common Sense 

An attempt to formulate practically the 
true and universal opinion in regard to 
the ideal of human character. 

What do we want in our children? 

1. Health: Physical, mental, and moral 
soundness, (a) Body: A vigorous, healthy 
body; a body fully responsive to the soul; a 
complete instrument of the will, (b) A body 
that can ward off or conquer disease. 

2. Cheerfulness: Courage to live without 
complaining, to endure, to overcome, to culti- 
vate a habit of cheerfulness under all circum- 
stances. Habitual cheerfulness implies health, 
and contributes to the health of body, mind, and 
soul. 

3. Helpfulness: Contributing to the wel- 
fare of all. (a) Fundamental: Habitual help- 
fulness is the intrinsic quality of complete 
living, (b) Prerequisites: True helpfulness 
requires knowledge, tact, and skill, (c) Aim: 
True helpfulness penetrates the real needs of 
the family, the community, the state. 

4. Trustworthiness: The characteristic 
that makes community life possible, (a) Quali- 
ties: Trustworthiness embraces faithfulness, 
reliability, skill, and work, (b) Cultivation: 
Trustworthiness is cultivated by responsibility 
for home, for society, for the state and nation. 
The highest feeling of which the human being 
is capable is responsibility for the welfare of 
all mankind. 

5. Good Taste: Love for the true and 



good and beautiful, (a) Discrimination: Good 
taste gives the power of discrimination between 
ugliness and beauty, coarseness and refine- 
ment, ignorance and culture, baseness and 
nobility, vice and virtue, evil and good, (b) 
Home value: Good taste makes home health- 
ful and comfortable; a place where real art 
dwells in pictures and literature, (c) Social 
value: Good taste demands the best sanitary 
conditions in the community; beautiful archi- 
tecture, parks, clean streets and clean back 
yards, (d) Working value: Good taste is 
essential in all work. "Art,!' says Dr. Dewey, 
"consists in doing anything well." 

6. Vocation: That work by which the 
human being puts into human life the best that 
is in him, (a) Value: The value of a voca- 
tion depends upon the quality of the work 
done, and is measured by its usefulness to man. 
The inspiration to high quality is helpfulness, 
(b) Skill: The desire to be of use to others 
determines the quality of all skill, (c) Hap- 
piness: Usefulness and helpfulness form the 
basis of true happiness. 

7. Citizenship: Character in terms of ac- 
tion, (a) Ideal: The true citizen has one 
dominant ideal, the highest good of his home, 
his community, his state, his nation, and through 
them, of all mankind, (b) Action: The true 
citizen is one whose best thought and action 
culminates in the spiritual life of man. (c) 
Qualifications: Health, cheerfulness, trust- 
worthiness, good taste, a useful vocation, are 
the essential qualifications for citizenship. 

Conclusion: There is a substantial 
agreement on the part of intelligent per- 
sons upon the -essentials of character as 
here given. All parents desire these quali- 
ties in their children, and recognize that 
they are the elements of good character. 

Every institution is judged by its 
achievements. What institutions have 
for their fundamental purpose the devel- 
opment of character as here portrayed? 

Finally: What we need, that we should 
have. 

III. An Examination of Conditions 

A criticism of educational ideals. 
Why are children sent to school? 
Answer: "To get knowledge." 
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This leads to the consideration of three 
main propositions. 

1. Knowledge-getting is the main 
purpose of conventional education. This 
is evidenced by the following prevailing 
conditions: 

a. Requirements for promotion from grade to 
grade are such and such amounts of knowledge, 
b. The requirements for entrance to high school, 
college, or university are specified amounts of 
knowledge, c. Character is not made a test 
for promotion, d. Life asks: "What can you 
do?" The college: "What do you know?" 
e. Courses of study demand definite amounts 
of knowledge and skill in a certain time. f. 
Examinations are regarded as measures of 
knowledge, g. Parents are fascinated with the 
quantities of knowledge acquired by their 
offspring, h. Pedantry has fast hold upon 
the educational world, i. Knowledge as the 
end and •aim is the controlling ideal in our 
schools. 

II. Knowledge as an end is unscien- 
tific and utterly wrong. This is evidenced 
by the following facts: 

i. The field of knowledge is boundless. 
Knowledge in and of itself, that is, knowledge 
in the aggregate, affords no criterion whereby a 
wise selection may be made of what is best for 
any stage of education. 

2. Science is unlimited in its educative pos- 
sibilities. But scientific knowledge in itself 
furnishes no guide for a right choice for educa- 
tion. 

3. Knowledge of the classics has long been 
considered necessary for education, (a) It is 
said that the dead languages have intrinsic 
value for discipline. It is claimed that although 
all traces of knowledge of the classics may fade 
from the mind, still there remains a discipline. 
Is this an economy of personal energy? 

4. The vast majority of pupils do not love 
knowledge, are not indeed interested, and 
almost all that is learned in school is forgotten, 
" mental discipline," it is claimed, remaining. 
A consideration of the means employed to 
stimulate study throws much light upon sad 
results, (a) Formerly, fear drove children to 
learn their lessons. Now a false aim is set up, 
rewards, prizes, per cents, diplomas, and de- 
grees, (b) Children are led to gain knowl- 
edge by the systematic cultivation of selfish- 
ness, the root-vice of mankind, (c) That such 



means are necessary to stimulate interest dis- 
credits the knowledge-aim in education. 

5. Text-books are in general specimens of 
condensed knowledge — so condensed that in- 
terest in the text-book is almost unknown. 

6. Most so-called methods are short cuts to 
the acquisition of knowledge, the shortest cut 
being thought the best. Most new methods 
are repetitions of methods which appear and 
reappear like the fashions. 

7. Most teachers do not study education as 
a science and teaching as an art. They have 
a certain amount of knowledge to impart, 
accompanied by training in reading and num- 
ber and the modes of expression. The result is 
routine and monotony. 

8. The science of education and the art of 
teaching are often considered of minor impor- 
tance by school superintendents, heads of col- 
leges and universities, and by the public. 
When a business-like way of acquiring knowl- 
edge is found, the problem is for them solved 
and remains solved. 

9. Most discussions and books upon educa- 
tion are apparently aimless; there is a confusion 
of tongues. 

10. The cause of this condition is the ideal 
of knowledge-getting as the purpose of educa- 
tion. Knowledge-getting limits both method 
and outlook. 

III. The knowledge ideal is the hand- 
maid of despotic government and is an 
anachronism in an age of self-govern- 
ment. History reveals its origin and 
causal relations: 

1. The first means of keeping the masses in 
subjection employed through long ages was 
ignorance. The second, more modern means, 
is an education which limits the learner to 
subservience to government, whether aris- 
tocracy, hierarchy, monarchy, or partisan su- 
premacy; in other words, the knowledge ideal 
is the potent means of training subjects. It 
had its origin in mediaeval times, and still holds 
sway. Proofs of this fact are found through- 
out all modern history, (a) The history of 
Prussian education is the record of a prolonged 
war between the liberty-loving schoolmaster 
and a tyrannical government. The children of 
Prussia were kept from nature study for twenty 
years because contact with nature would lead 
them to think for themselves, (b) Manual 
training, or Sloyd, was forbidden in Russia for 
the same reason, (c) Kaiser Wilhelm said, 
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" The school ought, first of all, to have opened 
the duel with democracy." He also said to the 
heads of the Prussian real schools, " I want you 
to teach your boys what this government really 
is." 

2. We are trying to educate children into 
citizenship by means long tried and proved as 
the best to train subjects. 

IV. Subject or Citizen 

Mankind has always been divided into 
two classes — subjects and citizens. 

1. Subject: Characterized by sub- 
serviency. 

i. Without Self-Choice. The subject is 
typified by the good soldier, one who obejs 
without question, follows because commanded. 
His duties and responsibilities are put upon 
him with little or no self choice. 

2. Without Reason. The subject is a 
machine to do the will of others. The higher 
faculties of the intellect are left in abeyance, 
are not cultivated; he believes without exer- 
cising his own reason. 

3. Causes of Subserviency, (a) Physi- 
cal fear, fear of corporal punishment, prison, 
torture, poverty, discomfort, (b) Spiritual fear 
of punishment hereafter, (c) Hope of ma- 
terial rewards, home comforts, fame, honor, 
money, (d) Heredity, ancestral environ- 
ment, that has, seemingly, crushed out the di- 
vine spark of selfhood and fostered a selfish- 
ness that has become ingrained by countless 
generations of practice, (e) Ages of tyranny 
in which a few have controlled the many for 
their own selfish ends, (f) Wrong public 
opinion, a profound and almost universal belief 
that the vast majority of human beings are not 
capable of self-choice; that democracy leads 
to ruin; that despotism alone solves the prob- 
lems of mankind. The crime of the ages has 
been a disbelief in the individual. This crime 
reaches its climax in the disbelief in the di- 
vinity of the child. 

4. Subserviency Evidenced by History. 
(a) Every new idea born into the world that 
has penetrated man's soul with inspiration and 
faith has come by the way of the cross, the 
stake, the prison; through torture, scorn, con- 
tempt, contumely, and general rejection. This 
is the summation of proof that man is sub- 
servient; that tradition holds human beings in 
a vise. The struggle for freedom encounters 
ages of ignorance and bigotry, (b) It is far 



easier "to conform to this world than to be 
transformed " by self-activity " into the new- 
ness of light." Hence slow progress. "The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church." 

(c) The most marked indication of human 
progress is the lessened time and struggle it 
takes to put new-found truth into life. 

5. Subjects Classified. <a) Vassal, serf, 
minion, slave, are terms well understood, (b) 
A partisan without reason or knowledge of prin- 
ciples; a follower who believes and obeys 
without questioning, (c) A man who seeks 
for fame, money, power, as ends in themselves. 

(d) A teacher who obeys commands without 
understanding them, (e) A devotee of fashion. 

II. Citizen: Characterized by rational 
self-choice. 

1. Highest Type. The citizen is the 
noblest type of human being, one whose high- 
est ideal is the good of others in the home, 
the community, the nation, the world. Hence: 
(a) He has the courage to accept and stand 
by what he thinks to be right, and to reject 
that which is wrong, seeking to find the best 
for his fellow-men. (b) In the questions of 
franchise he seeks to choose competent offi- 
cers, and to make wholesome, necessary laws, 
(c) He is an earnest, indefatigable student of 
history and science in order to find that which 
is best for mankind. 

2. Faith. The citizen has an unfailing 
belief in the infinite possibilities of human 
growth. Hence: (a) He is controlled by his 
responsibility for his brother man, and devotes 
his intellectual powers to the problems of 
man's salvation, (b) He puts his home, his 
vocation, and all the best there is in him into 
the improvement of the race. 

3. Franchise. The franchise does not of 
itself make one a citizen, (a) A voter may be 
the most abject slave of public opinion, of cor- 
rupt rewards, of desire for fame, of a political 
boss, (b) A non-voter may be an ideal citi- 
zen, using her influence and energy for the ele- 
vation of man. 

4. Citizen and Subject Compared. 
(a) A subject generally has fixed ideas. A 
citizen has ideals that cannot be realized in a 
lifetime. 

V. Liberty and Freedom 

Liberty and freedom are prime essen- 
tials of good citizenship. 
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I. Liberty: The external Conditions for 
self-choice. 

i. Development Unhampered, (a) Per- 
fect liberty means that no obstruction of law, 
custom, or class distinction stands in the way 
of the individual's realizing his ideals of right, 
justice, and progress, (b) The franchise is a 
condition of liberty. 

2. License. There is a vast difference be- 
tween liberty and license. License is the 
abuse of Liberty; it is generally the personal 
choice, from motives of selfishness, of that 
which injures others and degrades one's self. 

3. Law. (a) Good human laws are the 
means of preventing license, (b) Law may 
hinder the growth of that which should be left 
to self-choice. 

4. History of Liberty. The history of 
liberty is the story of man. (a) Love of liberty 
is one of the deepest, most persistent of human 
instincts. Ages of tyranny cannot crush it; it 
has made its way against unrelenting opposi- 
tion through war, prison, banishment, and 
death, (b) Political liberty has been and is 
feared and dreaded by king and tyrant. When 
the people think, thrones tremble, and there- 
fore the exercise of this divine right has been 
made a crime, (c) Every great man or 
woman of the past whom the world loves to re- 
member and reverence was a champion of 
liberty, (d) Every great reform in human 
history related to the discovery of truth, 
whether religious, political, or social, has meant 
the enlargement of personal liberty. 

5. Liberty and Government, (a) Govern- 
ments have been organized, laws made, armies 
trained and supported, and even schools con- 
ducted chiefly for the perpetuation of fixed 
forms of government and the suppression of 
the best in man. (b) A great majority of 
mankind are rooted and grounded in the be- 
lief that the masses should not be trusted with 
liberty nor permitted to think for themselves. 

II. Freedom: Perfect Obedience. 
Liberty and freedom are popularly used 

as synonyms. Philosophically, liberty is 
a condition, a grant to individuals, made 
by society, community, or nation. Free- 
dom is entirely a personal matter; it is 
that which every human being may ac- 
quire for himself, through his own per- 
sonal activity and in no other way. 



1. How Gained, (a) Freedom is gained 
by obedience to God's laws. Perfect freedom 
is perfect obedience. The highest of God's 
laws is the golden rule, (b) Freedom may 
be acquired by strong, courageous individuals 
without the aid of external liberty. Punish- 
ment is generally the result of such freedom. 
(c) The power to acquire freedom depends 
primarily upon the tribe or the nation, and 
secondarily upon the individual. 

2. An Individual Matter, (a) There are 
grades and limitations of freedom. Every 
normal human being possesses a certain 
amount of freedom, (b) A body in any way 
responsive to the will exemplifies freedom. 
Skill in trade, business, artifice, and art — power 
of expression in any mode — facility in doing 
anything — may be placed to the score of free- 
dom. Every effort in the right direction in 
obedience to law, brings freedom, (c) On 
the other hand, the most prolonged, strenuous, 
vigorous striving that does not conform to law 
lames and cripples the being. Working in the 
law means the support of all natural and divine 
powers. 

3. Freedom and Work. The aim of work 
determines its quality, and quality has much to 
do with freedom, (a) The highest, noblest 
aim stimulates the strongest, most persistent 
efforts of body, mind, and soul, and therefore 
brings the greatest freedom. Any aim below 
the highest limits freedom. The grandest ideal 
lights its own way to achievement, (b) The 
power to strive for freedom is the divinest gift 
of God, the highest glory of man. Man works 
out his own salvation. He knows the doctrine 
because he does the will; he creates because 
he was created to create. He does righteous- 
ness and is righteous. Every bit of freedom 
must be acquired by personal activity, con- 
trolled by the highest ideals and governed by 
God's laws. 

III. Liberty and Freedom Compared. 
Liberty is an external political condi- 
tion. Freedom is an internal personal 
state. 

1. Effort Essential. The most favorable 
external conditions may induce no personal 
striving for freedom or only faint attempts in 
that direction, (a) The slaves of the South 
thought that liberty meant immunity from 
work with, ease and pleasure, (b) The 
French people, moulded by ages of oppression, 
were wild over liberty, but failed to under- 
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stand that personal freedom must be gained 
by working and living for the nation, (c) 
The Germans in the time of the French Revo- 
lution were kept from following the French 
example through love of the fatherland. 

2. Restrictions Necessary. Liberty must 
sometimes be restricted that personal freedom 
may develop, (a) A grave problem to-day is 
whether certain peoples are prepared for lib- 
erty. Must they not be educated into liberty? 
Instance the South American Republics; the 
Philippines, (b) The liberty of children must 
be restricted until they gradually acquire the 
power of right self-choice, i. e., freedom, (c) 
True education is the acquisition of freedom, it 
is the development of the right attitude of the 
mind towards truth. 

VI. The Nature and Function of 
Environment 

In popular usage environment and sur- 
rounding are synonymous. As biological 
or educational terms they have different 
and distinct meanings. 

i. Environment is the aggregate of 
causes, external and internal, which influence 
and change the individual, and from this aggre- 
gate very much of the surroundings is excluded, 
(a) Surroundings include sky, earth, vegeta- 
tion, animals, and man; indeed, all the sources 
of knowledge, past, present, and future. En- 
vironment in the sense of surroundings would 
have no value as an educational term. The 
questions in education are, What is the nature 
of the being to be educated? What affects and 
influences the being? (b) Environment acts 
upon the mind through the medium of the 
senses. Waves of ether of a certain length and 
volume create a knowledge of colors. For a 
person congenitally blind there is no environ- 
ment of color. The effect of external color 
upon one color-blind is distinctly limited. 
Waves of ether within the color bound- 
aries are countless; comparatively few of 
them affect the highest human organization. 
The knowlege of color is modified and limited 
by the individual brain, nerve system, and 
nerve centers, (c) The same is true of hear- 
ing, touch, and the other senses. 

2. Environment Relative, (a) The na- 
ture of individuals determines the influence 
of environment. Each human being has his 
own differentiated environment, (b) The evo- 
lution of sentient beings means primarily the 



growth of physical organization. At each pro- 
gressive stage of brain evolution the capacity 
for being affected by external causes becomes 
greater. Surroundings change to environment. 
Instance the savage, who has a very limited en- 
vironment amid surroundings of endless variety, 
beauty, and grandeur, (c) In the discussion 
of the value of nature study authorities point 
to the natural beauties surrounding savages, 
and ask why with such opportunities Nature 
does not educate them. The answer is obvious: 
The limitations of environment are determined 
by the physical organization. 

3. Educational Value. The study of 
environment has an immense educational val- 
ue. It furnishes the key to the whole subject 
of teaching and training, (a) Environment 
comprehends all the causes of development. 
(b) The child imitates the language which 
he hears. Enunciation, pronunciation, idioms, 
dialect, are all products of imitation. The 
child's command of language depends upon his 
power of understanding and using speech. 
Thus the language environment grows as the 
child's experience becomes enlarged, (c) The 
child imitates the acts of others, but his power 
of imitation is limited by his capabilities, 
(d) The environment of public opinion has a 
controlling influence upon the children. The 
comprehension of public opinion begins with 
mere feeling and develops with the mental 
powers. 

4. Child Study, (a) Child study within 
the range of the average teacher's opportu- 
nity is limited to the investigation of the par- 
ticular environment of each child. (b) 
Heredity is ancestral environment, (c) The 
study of that which influences the child com- 
prehends the study of the child itself — in other 
words, the study of a child's environment 
means the diagnosis of that child, (d) Such 
knowledge makes the conclusions of physio- 
logical psychology of substantial assistance in 
teaching, (e) The teacher though unable to 
avail himself of a thorough laboratory course 
in psychology may yet use with advantage the 
results of such investigation by others. Instance: 
The doctrine of the organic circuit. — John 
Dewey. Man a moral being. — Munsterberg. 
Every nerve and nerve center has its func- 
tions and capabilities of correlation, its weak- 
ness or strength, and its destiny, (f) The re- 
sults of environment in childhood, good or bad, 
lead to permanent habits. Instance the little boy 
taken from a crowded, filthy street, having his 
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first experience in the country, who begged to 
go home where he could enjoy the delightful 
excitement of the patrol wagon every twenty 
minutes. 

5. The Whole Doctrine. To know the 
needs of pupils and to supply them com- 
prises the whole doctrine of education. 

VII. Self-Recognition 

The child announces his appearance on 
earth by a demand to be recognized as a 
human being, endowed with powers of 
body, mind, and soul. 

1. Self-Recognition Universal. Desire 
for recognition of self one of the instincts of 
humanity. Illustrations are countless: (a) 
In children we note baby's smile, delight in 
learning to- speak, walk, dance. Pleasure in 
showing off new clothing, dresses, first 
trousers, boots, cloaks, parasols, etc. Prowess 
in plays and games. Imitating father and 
mother in their work. Driving horse, baking 
cakes, sweeping, etc. (b) Pride in doing any- 
thing that meets with approval, whether good 
or bad, even distasteful things ; learning to 
chew tobacco, to drink liquor, are disgusting 
performances in themselves, but the desire to 
be considered " manly " overcomes disgust. 
The same is true of swearing, (c) Desire to 
be recognized as somebody common to adults 
as well as to children. It often becomes more 
intense as age advances. Orators, actors, and 
singers are anxious for applause. The author 
and the artist desire approbation. This anxiety 
often induces nervous, sensitive, and even mor- 
bid states. 

2. Self-Recognition and Environment- 
The instinct of self-recognition is of potent 
force in the formation of individual character; 
its- effects, whether good or bad, dependent 
upon environment; environments intended for 
good which have a negative or debasing influ- 
ence, (a) A parent with an absorbing love for 
children may ruin them by an environment not 
adapted to their needs, (b) A teacher with 
strong sympathies, an earnest desire to do good, 
may make a wrong environment. 

3. Self-Recognition and Public Opin- 
ion. Because of the intensity and universality 
of the instinct of self-recognition, public opinion 
is the most influential factor of environment. 

4. Self-Recognition and the Teacher. 
The teacher is an organizer of an ideal com- 



munity, a creator of public opinion, that shall 
control the school community. Public opinion 
must spring from the needs of the individual 
and of the schopl, must respond to the higher 
nature of the child, must be stronger than all 
other influences, (a) If fear be a controlling 
influence it leads to repulsion, a disgust for 
study and subjects of study, (b) Love for 
rewards, per cents, promotion, ungenerous 
rivalry, defeat all attempts to create a righteous 
public opinion. Selfishness, the outcome of 
bribery, disintegrates society. It prevents the 
subject-matter of study and modes of attention 
and expression from entering into and influ- 
encing character. Compare a 100 per cent in 
an examination on the life of Abraham Lincoln 
with the influence of his life upon the school 
community, (c) The influence of the teacher 
may be subverted by the influence of one bad 
boy. (d) Pupils may be made hypocrites in 
the presence of the teacher, conforming to 
rules for his approbation. The opinion of the 
teacher is often the antithesis of the public 
opinion of the school community, (e) Public 
opinion should demand only the very best 
from each pupil. Take as an illustration: 
A self-willed boy, accustomed to much 
attention at home, enters the kindergarten. 
The children are playing and working to- 
gether in harmony. The teacher invites him to 
join, but he is not accustomed to joining others 
— heretofore, everyone has joined him. He de- 
mands attention and applause. The little com- 
munity moves on with no further notice of the 
stranger. The boy kicks, roars, refuses to 
join. No one notices him. Here is something 
entirely new, and as his usual efforts for recog- 
nition become exhausted, he joins and tries a 
new and better way to gain appreciation. 
(f) Putting responsibility upon pupils a 
mark of recognition. The bad boy is bad 
often from the feeling of self-abasement, lack 
of recognition, with very little to do in school 
that he likes. Give him some responsibility, 
and the feeling that he is of value leads him to 
a respect for public opinion, (g) The duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship have the 
strongest influence. "I am responsible for the 
whole school," "I must do everything to help 
and nothing to hinder," should be the domi- 
nant feelings, (h) The child is full of activ- 
ity. He must have much to do — he will do 
much anyway, right or wrong. He will do 
what public opinion demands. Create a public 
opinion which demands the best, and it will 
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touch the mainsprings of life; he will feel and 
understand values. 

VIII. Doctrine of Interest 

1. Ideal : The basis of action. 

1. Act and Aim. Every voluntary act 
has a definite end or goal. This proposition is 
axiomatic and may be variously stated: End 
or goal means aim, purpose, achievement, etc. 
(a) The end may be readily and immediately 
attained, or it may require greateror less periods 
of time for its achievement. It may be a life 
work, or it may transcend even the limits of a 
lifetime, (b) Ends and aims differ in value. 
They may be noble or worse than worthless; 
may be honorable or dishonorable; may be for 
the welfare or the injury of mankind, (c) The 
end, or goal, is imaged, conceived in the mind, 
and held in consciousness as an ideal through 
successive steps of realization. 

2. Function, (a) The ideal determines 
and limits all that enters into its realization. 
As the architect is guided in his plan and 
choice of materials by the ultimate use of an 
edifice, so the ideal held in consciousness deter- 
mines the means whereby it is realized, (b) 
The higher the aim the higher the means 
required to attain it. (c) It is the law of 
nature that only that persists which best serves 
her purpose, and with the individual only that 
which serves his end becomes personal to him. 
Only those means are used which meet the 
demand of his ideal aim. The man whose aim 
is riches assimilates and utilizes only thatwhich 
pertains to his particular way of gaining money, 
(d) Motive is the desire of realization in- 
spired by the ideal which stimulates the impulse, 
or series of impulses, prerequisite to such reali- 
zation, (e) Method is the personal way one 
strives to realize an ideal. Method includes all 
the peculiar personal ways of working to 
accomplish a purpose; ways of study, expres- 
sion, reason, (f) Self-discipline is the train- 
ing of the will effected by self-activity in the 
effort to realize an ideal. 

3. Interest. Interest is the emotion, the 
glow of enthusiasm which accompanies effort 
to attain an ideal, (a) Interest is not synon- 
ymous with pleasure. The patriot soldier 
fighting for his country is not pleased, but is 
exceedingly interested, (b) Interest is a con- 
stant factor of consciousness. Everyone is 
interested in something all of the time. 



II. Application to Education. 

1. Self-Creative. Education is the self- 
creation of an ideal accompanied by the self- 
activity required to realize it. All education 
should be primarily directed to the creation 
of the right ideal in each individual soul and 
to the stimulation of right personal motives. 

2. The Child's Ideal. Every child has an 
ideal of some kind. Ideals may be multifarious. 
They may undergo constant changes. A settled 
manner of living tends to the formation of a 
permanent ideal. 

3. Purpose in Work. All work or study 
on the part of the pupil is under the stress 
of some purpose, stimulated by some ideal. 

4. The One Essential. Knowledge is to 
the student the fundamental and absolutely in- 
dispensable means of realizing his ideal. 

5. Exclusion of Extraneous Matter. 
The rule holds in education as in nature, only 
that which serves the end persists. Only such 
knowledge is assimilated as can be utilized in 
realizing the individual idea, (a) Self-expres- 
sion, skill, aptitude on the part of the pupil 
limited to the demands of the ideal. The stu- 
dent acquires only that skill which may be 
utilized to achieve the end in view, (b) The 
exercise of reason is in general limited to the 
choice of knowledge and materials and their 
adaptation to the realization of an ideal. 

6. Concentration. Concentration is the 
bringing to bear of the whole being upon the 
realization of an ideal; the will, the reason, and 
all the powers of the mind; knowledge and 
material, method, study, and self-expression. 

7. Correlation, (a) Correlation is the 
direct outcome of concentration. It is the 
selection of that knowledge best adapted to 
the realization of an ideal without regard to 
the classification of knowledge, (b) Correla- 
tion is the absolute rule in all the businesses 
and arts of life, and education should not be 
an exception. It is the simple, common-sense 
method of choosing and using that which is 
best adapted to the work to be done. 

8. Methods of Teaching, (a) All effect- 
ive methods are self-creations, (b) No one can 
use the method of another successfully with- 
out an adequate conception of the ideal which 
was the inspiration of the particular method. 
Mere imitation of a method of teaching dis- 
credits the ideal. 

9. What Ideal or Ideals Should Chil- 
dren Have ? (a) The ideal to which the whole 
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being responds. The ideal that is adapted to 
every individual child and to every stage of 
human development. (b) The ideal that 
demands the largest scope and amount of 
knowledge; the greatest exercise of the will 
power, of discipline, of reason, of concentration 
and correlation, (c) The ideal of which man- 
kind is in greatest need. What is the ideal? 

IX. The Recitation 

Its Function, Method, and Motive. 

I. Function: (Use in the Educational 
Scheme.) 

i. Aim of teacher and pupil identical, 
(a) The function of the recitation for both 
teacher and pupil is to assist to the extent of 
their abilities every member of the class in edu- 
cative thought and expression; to efficiently aid 
every one in the class in the acquisition of 
knowledge, thought, 'and power; in the culti- 
vation of the reasoning faculties, and, 
above all, in enhancing the desire to help 
others, (b) In other words, the function of 
the recitation is to ' utilize the time and the 
powers of the teacher and each and every 
pupil, to the best advantage of all; to fully 
exercise the whole being, mind, body, and soul 
in the most profitable manner, in the time 
allotted. 

II. Method — Ordered Procedure. 

The fundamental law of all education 
should be rigidly observed — that of self- 
activity. The right method stimulates 
original personal activity. 

i. Attention Essential. Attention to the 
subject in hand, and to the action of the minds 
of the teacher and of every pupil, is an abso- 
lute requisite, (a) Listen assiduously to every 
word said, and observe closely everything 
done, (b) Strive to understand all statements 
and propositions made, (c) Weigh and judge 
fairly and honestly the thoughts of each 
speaker. 

2. Genuineness to be Cultivated, (a) 
Teacher and pupil must lay bare their own 
minds through a genuine expression of that 
which they believe to be true, or through an 
honest and courageous expression of doubts, 
(b) Never hesitate to reveal your own igno- 
rance of a subject or of a detail. Express 
clearly your own personal difficulties in striving 
to discover the truth, (c) Constantly cultivate 



the art of questioning; ask those questions 
only which will help a classmate to form bet- 
ter images, and make proper inferences, (d) 
Each pupil should make his own inferences. 
Facts, knowledge, to help original judgments, 
should be freely given. A fact that is not 
directly used in reasoning, drawing inferences, 
is useless, (e) Be ready at any moment to 
give facts and state your own original infer- 
ences, and to appreciate the statements of 
others. Distribute to the class the products of 
your study and investigation, keeping ever in 
mind the needs of your classmates as well as 
your own. 

3. Hypocrisy to be Avoided. Hypocrisy, 
the antithesis of genuineness, is sometimes 
systematically cultivated in recitations. A 
strong habit of concealing one's true self is 
thus formed — a habit to overcome which takes 
prolonged, vigorous, and persistent efforts of 
the will. The pupil should be led to avoid 
the following too common faults: (a) Con- 
forming implicitly to the knowledge, opinions, 
and belief of the teacher, thus cultivating a 
shrewdness, a servility in imitation that leaves 
all originality in abeyance, (b) Holding a 
high per cent as the chief end of all school 
efforts, (c) Struggling to get the best of class- 
mates simply in order to stand at the head, (d) 
Putting the whole mind upon the mere mem- 
orizing of words, (e) Talking for the sake of 
talking, or for the purpose of showing off. 

4. Preparation, (a) All study, investi- 
gation, and experiment should be for the 
direct purpose of assisting the whole class in 
its work, especially in recitation, (b) Lab- 
oratory, field, and library work are, in 
general, personal studies in striving to solve 
problems by the use of material and apparatus 
with the least possible assistance. The teacher 
presents the problems and gives only that aid 
which stimulates, and economizes self-activity 
or personal effort, (c) The recitation, however, 
is essentially laboratory work extended; in 
recitation the problems are not solved by use 
of materials, or by the study of books. All the 
problems of recitation are of mind, solved by 
the close study of the different thought mani- 
festations; by understanding the phase of 
thought, the varying experiences, the personal 
efforts, the mistakes and successes of individ- 
uals. Every lesson will leave problems 
unsolved, which impel one to new or renewed 
experiments, to investigations by observations 
and to the study of text in order to bring fresh 
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resources to the class in the succeeding reci- 
tation. 

III. Motive Stimulating Desire. 

The motive in recitation, as in all action, 
is the desire to realize an ideal. The mo- 
tive of seeking to assist others in the reci- 
tations is the highest possible motive one 
can have. It leads one to seek for knowl- 
edge for the purpose of using it, to find 
the best method for the purpose of help- 
ing others. In a word, to strive to be a 
citizen of an ideal community. The steady 
and persistent cultivation of this motive in 
the recitation contributes to the high 
culture of the individual. 

1. Memory Strengthened. One's whole 
store of knowledge in relation to the subject in 
hand is needed constantly in every discussion. 
Use of knowledge is the fundamental means of 
strengthening memory. 

2. Knowledge Acquired. Each pupil in 
recitation presents a different side of the same 
question. In trying to help others he feels 
the necessity for more knowledge. He also 
knows instinctively the purpose of the knowl- 
edge he wishes to gain. Therefore he seeks 
for it eagerly. Thus preparation for recitation 
becomes a necessity. 

3. Expression Cultivated. Expression 
in all its modes is brought into complete ex- 
ercise. The pupil wishes to make the teacher 
and the whole class understand thoroughly his 
thought, for which purpose he uses speech, 
writing, drawing, etc. 

4. Physical Energy Developed. The 
whole body is the instrument of the mind in 
attention and expression. Prolonged efforts in 
attention require the health and vigor of the 
whole body. No merely physical activity is 
so absorbing of physical energy as prolonged 
and close attention. The natural attitude of 
attention must be steadily maintained. The 
same can be said of expression. Expression 
requires the constant exercise of physical 
activity. The direction of this activity is en- 
tirely governed by the motive. 

5. Self-Consciousness Overcome. The 
only possible way to overcome self-conscious- 
ness is by the continual exercise of the will 
in helping others. The mind is absorbed by 
the question in hand, and the whole being is 



under control of the will, moving steadily 
towards its goal. Thus one becomes uncon- 
scious of the agents of expression. 

X. The Ideal and Motive in Educa- 
tion 

Education to-day should be adapted to 
the conditions of freedom in a free land. 
It must, therefore, be dominated by an 
ideal commensurate with the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and spiritual promise of the 
free man. 

I. Citizenship: The Flowering of Human 
Character. 

1. Ideal. The highest type of free man 
is the citizen, and the ideal of citizenship— of 
community life — inspires the motives in educa- 
tion that lead to the highest and best results, 
(a) Knowledge ceases to be an end and be- 
comes simply the necessary means for realizing 
the ideal, (b) It necessitates a break with 
tradition and the discarding of methods 
adapted to holding people in subjection, (c) It 
demands, as an essential of right environ- 
ment, a healthy public opinion which shall 
appeal to the instinct of self-recognition and 
make the school a true community, working 
out the problems of self-government, (d) It 
vivifies interest and stimulates self-activity in 
obedience to the law, whereby the individual 
attains freedom. <e) It demands the giving 
of one's powers, body, mind, and soul, for the 
good of others. 

2. Motive Altruistic. The motive in- 
spired by the ideal of citizenship is the desire 
on the part of teacher and pupil to realize 
immediately that ideal, and the motive is 
fundamentally and insistently altruistic. The 
value of the altruistic motive is evident, (a) 
Acts of selfishness may be admired, but the 
actors are never loved. Acts of altruism 
are always met by the love of all mankind, 
when sufficient time has elapsed for them to be 
understood and appreciated. By this standard 
think of the common opinion of Alexander, 
Caesar, Napoleon, Washington, Lincoln, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Comenius, Pestalozzi, and 
Froebel. The deepest and profoundest intui- 
tions of man turn unerringly to the altruistic mo- 
tive, (b) The final judgment of all human organ- 
izations, church, state, and society, is derived 
from what an institution has put into this world 
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as an active and eternal good. Such final judg- 
ments do not depend upon creed, or forms of 
government, or constitutions, but upon spiritual 
results, (c) In all our personal friendships, 
our final judgment of friends depends upon our 
belief in their motives in life. Just so far as the 
motive is for the good of man does the mem- 
ory of a friend remain with us as a sweet in- 
cense, (d) There never was in the history of the 
world a bit of immortal art, literature, music, 
poetry, painting, or sculpture, created under 
the desire for fame or wealth. It is granted 
that many love truth, in both art and science, 
for truth's sake, and thus produce very impor- 
tant results, but the highest results come from 
the inspiration that the work done will be of use 
to man. (e) That this work, whatever it may be, 
is going into the eternity of human life, is the 
highest incentive to human action. Through 
living from the altruistic motive, man feels his 
greatest dignity. 

II. Practical Applicat'ion to Teaching. 

i. The Teacher. The educational ideal 
of citizenship and the resultant altruistic' mo- 
tive make large demands upon the teacher. He 
becomes a vital social force. He ceases to be 
a task-master and becomes a prophet revealing 
the way of life, (a) The teacher is responsi- 
ble for the spiritual welfare of each pupil under 
his charge, and for every child in the never- 
ending series. The teacher is responsible in a 
marked degree for society. The school of to- 
day is the society of to-morrow, (b) An ap- 
preciation of this responsibility is the strongest 
possible incentive to incessant study, acqui- 
sition of skill, knowledge of the child and his 
needs, (c) A profound and growing love for 
humanity; a faith in infinite possibilities of im- 
provement; a belief in an inexhaustible sup- 
ply for man's needs, and a recognition of eternal 
loving laws, lift the teacher's art to the highest 
place in human economy. 

2. Preparation. An appreciation of the 
tremendous responsibility of a teacher leads to 
a prolonged and intelligent struggle in prep- 
aration, (a) The common aim: The shortest 
cut into the school-room through a diploma or 
examination, (b) The common purpose: Earn- 
ing money, (c) The common result: Poor 
teaching by an artisan teacher. 

3. Teaching a Profession. The profes- 
sion of teaching requires more preparation, 



moral, intellectual, and professional, than any 
other, (a) Education is the science of all 
sciences; teaching is the art of all arts, (b) 
Appreciation of the greatness of the art leads 
a candidate to make every effort, financial and 
otherwise, to acquire the art. (c) One who 
has any appreciation of the art, or of the re- 
sponsibility of teaching, shrinks from entering 
a school as a teacher. 

4. The Teacher a Reformer. The 
teacher must have the singleness of purpose 
and the courage of a reformer, (a) The neces- 
sity for courage is greatly increased by the 
exceedingly low state of public opinion in re- 
gard to education. It is also increased by the 
extreme difficulty in overcoming prevailing 
defective methods; in convincing superintend- 
ents and principals that better methods and 
means should be used, (b) The only way to 
introduce better means and methods is to dem- 
onstrate practically their use and superiority, 
(c) Such reforms require great and persistent 
courage, tact, patience, and self-control all of 
which are not possible without a dominating 
love for humanity. 

5. Love the Key. Love for children 
leads teachers to a close study of individuals, 
to an appreciation of the good in them, and to 
an understanding of their evil tendencies, (a) 
There is a false love for children, a superficial 
sympathy, a pleasure in tricks and manners, a 
desire to be loved by them which leads to pet- 
ting and the over-development of precocious 
instincts, (b) A true love for children is the 
one incentive which impels the teacher to 
study their natures, to try to understand them, 
to differentiate one character from another, to 
comprehend personal needs, (c) Love begets 
patience. Changes in character come about 
with great slowness. Changes in character 
mean changes in brain structure, changes in 
muscles, nerves, indeed in the whole being. 
A chronic difficulty, physical, moral, or mental, 
yields only to constant and well-directed appli- 
cation of the right means to the end. Love 
alone can find the way. (d) Love develops 
the highest courage, courage to stand between 
the child and all evil influences, such as badly 
arranged courses of study, public opinion, 
unjust demands of parents, ignorant supervision, 
or the immoral fear of punishment. No one 
can understand the child's educational needs 
so well as the teacher. 

(To be continued in our October number.) 
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XI. Relation of Knowledge to the 
Evolution of Character 

1. The educational functions of the 
mode of attention, observation, hearing- 
language, and reading. As mere processes 
the modes of attention have no intrinsic value. 
Reading, for instance, may be intellectual dis- 
sipation, may be immoral; or on the other hand, 
it may lead to moral and mental growth. 

2. The value of mathematics in educa- 
tion depends fundamentally on the knowlege 
acquired by measuring. As a mere mental 
process mathematics is at its lowest value. 

3. The modes of expression may be 
moral in their influence upon others, mental in 
the reaction of expression upon thought, and 
serve as the reinforcement of the modes of 
attention, (a) Neither modes of expression 
nor modes of attention have in themselves any 
intrinsic moral or mental value. Their value 
consists entirely in knowledge getting and giv- 
ing, and in the consequent development. 

4. The value of knowledge consists in its 
use for the good of man. Self-expression is 
the use of knowledge. There can be no act of 
the will without a knowledge basis. Nothing 
can be done without a basis of knowledge. 
Development of civilization means the ex- 
pansion and concentration of knowledge in 
life. What blood and breath are to the body, 
that, in a larger sense, knowledge is to the 
mind. 

5. Knowledge should always be mind 
nutrition, (a) Self-expression makes knowl- 
edge nutritious. Through self-expression 
knowledge is assimilated and correlated and 
becomes memory, power, mental and moral 
life, (b) Correlation is focused in expression, 
(c) Teaching adapts to the pupils' mind that 
knowledge which they need to use immediate- 
ly. Present good is everlasting good, (d) 
The selection of knowledge to be taught de- 
pends entirely upon the needs of pupils, and 
pupils need only what they use. The use de- 
pends upon the demands of their community 
life, (e) The feeling and understanding of 
the immediate uses of knowledge on the part 
of the pupil are the strongest stimuli and incen- 
tives for study. 

6. The one central subject of study is 
creation, its history and its future — creation of 
nature and of man. (a) Creation is ever going 
on all around us and in us. Everything is 
changing. Change is controlled by immutable 



laws. There is no effect without a cause. The 
study of causes is the study of law, and the 
study of law is the study of creation. Thus all 
genuine study is practically religious. (b) 
Knowledge (truth already found) is boundless. 
Truth yet to be discovered is infinite. There 
is, therefore, only one guide in the preparation 
of a course of study; knowledge adapted to the 
understanding of the learner, knowledge that 
is nutritious, that is needed for immediate use. 

7. The effect of nature study upon 
character, (a) From nature man takes his 
food, clothing, and shelter, (b) Through in- 
vestigation, experiment, and consequent dis- 
covery, geology, physiography, mineralogy, as- 
tronomy, meteorology, botany, zoology, and the 
long list of sciences have been found by man 
for man's use and education. In a half century 
most, if not all, sciences have undergone radi- 
cal change. Changes have been made that 
amount to revolutions. Subjects that a short 
time ago were obscure and vague, are now 
rich with facts and replete with interest, 
(c) Knowledge of nature supplies man'? 
material needs and enables him to help his 
brother man. (d) The study of nature gives 
rise to emotions of wonder, beauty, grandeur, 
and sublimity. It is the study of the creator 
through his creation, and therefore induces 
reverence, love, and worship. 

8. Man's influence upon character is 
more direct, immediate, and marked. — (a) 
The strongest tendency of man is to imitate 
those around him. The child imitates his 
mother and other members of the family. 
Later, public opinion exercises the most 
powerful influence, (b) The child acquires 
speech, customs, habits, religious beliefs, party 
tendencies from his immediate environment 

(c) The function of history is to enlarge and 
strengthen public opinion. History should be 
taught to arouse noble feelings in the soul; to 
present the grandest examples of manhood. 
Nature suggests thought, arouses a desire to 
investigate, to discover laws. The study of 
nature leads to originality, independence of 
thought, and doubt concerning fixed ideas. 

(d) In broad terms, man is the demand, and 
the universe of God the supply. 

9. Man and nature a' unity, (a) Neither 
can be properly studied alone, (b) Each has 
functions in education, and both are needed 
for all-sided education. 

10. Richness and fullness of knowl- 
edge, (a) There is an abundance, rich, full, 
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and overflowing. How is it that long years of 
school life result in such a dearth of knowl- 
edge? 

XII. Relation of Self-Expression to 
Knowledge and Character 

i. Physical Basis of Expression. 

Motor Discharge, Organic Circuit. — Dewey. 

Dynamo Genesis. — Baldwin. 

Man a Reactive Animal. — James. 

Physical Basis of Morality.— Munsterberg. 

i. Functions of Expression, (a) Physical 
development. Growth and power of the brain 
and nerve system, (b) Demand for attention. 
(c) Concentration of images. Mental devel- 
opment, (d) Moral power. 

2. Knowledge becomes mind nutrition by 
means of expression. 

3. The proper exercise of all the modes of 
expression is the best physical exercise. Physi- 
cal training has its best outcome in the devel- 
opment of expression. 

4. Each mode of expression exercises cer- 
tain bodily agents. The exercise of all of them 
develops the whole body. 

5. The bodily agents of expression are the 
product of similar and appropriate exercises 
throughout countless generations (heredity). 

6. Any physical exercise in expression 
that cripples the body is absolutely wrong. 

7. All exercise of expression should be 
easy and graceful. 

2. Mental Functions of Expression. 

1. Expression demands the holding of im- 
ages in consciousness. 

2. Holding an image in consciousness is 
indispensable to the growth of that image. 
Holding transforms knowledge into nutrition. 

3. By expression the memory is cultivated 
in the best possible way. We remember what 
we do. 



4. Expression is the strongest stimulus to 
attention or study, (a) With brush, pencil or 
clay in hand, the observation of the object to 
be represented is keenest and most prolonged. 

(b) Reading with the motive of expression. 

(c) Art expression without a model demands 
the most careful imaging. 

3. Each Mode of Expression has its 
Special Mental Function. 

1. Gesture cultivates grace and power in 
manifesting thought. 

2. Speech in education excites the mind to 
close and careful thinking. 

3. Music cultivates the emotions, exalts the 
mind, and leads to harmony in community life. 

4. Making requires very close and careful 
imaging. 

5. Modeling develops images of form. 

6. Painting is the very best means of study- 
ing color. 

7. Drawing requires the most careful analy- 
sis of form and color. 

8. Writing demands the concentration and 
expression of thought. 

All the modes of expression are naturally 
correlated, as form and color, making and 
modeling, speech and writing. 

4. Moral Use of Expression. 

1. Expression is the self trying to realize 
some ideal.* The ideal to be realized deter- 
mines the quality of the expression and the 
thought. 

2. The ideal of community life is the strong- 
est stimulus to the best quality of thought and 
expression. 

3. Community life demands all-sided ex- 
pression, i. e., expression in all its modes. 

Conclusion. Expression is the most practi- 
cal and most important means of training the 
body, mind, and soul. 

♦See Doctrine of Interest. 

(To be continued in October number.) 



Suggestions for a Course of Lessons in Psychology 



1. Study in General. An Examination 
of Environment. The general modes of 
learning subjects are well established. 

1. Nature. Natural science furnishes a 
clear illustration of the proper method of all 
study. The human being is surrounded by 
earth, air, and water; clouds and sunshine; plant 
life is everywhere touching the sense-organs; in 



fact, everything he afterwards may study in 
science impinges upon him on all sides. We get 
little more, without study, than the knowledge 
of the names and some superficial relations of 
the great mass of objects with which we come 
in contact every day. Although we know a 
great number of objects, to use Dr. James' 
phrase, " We know little about them." Gain- 
ing a genuine and valuable knowledge of any 



